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Research 


Physiological Approach the Analysis 
Reading Disabilities 


ECENT researches have led the educator conclude that 
approximately ten per cent the school population 
needs special attention with regard reading. Further- 
more, evidence indicates the persistence these reading dis- 
abilities from one grade-level another. Attempts study 
reading problems entirely educational-research methods 
have proved fruitless for the most part. The problem further 
complicated because neither the principal nor the classroom 
teacher has had access devices needed for the careful analysis 
the problems for remedial purposes. brief, our pro- 
fessional leaders have failed integrate research findings and 
translate them into practice. 

careful analysis various types reading disabilities 
will clearly show the need and possibilities for preventive 
procedures. The execution comprehensive program 
prevention and correction reading difficulties requires the co- 
operation parents, doctors, and educators. Without such 
reciprocal efforts, too few cases can helped. The educator 
key position direct attention the need for practical 
plan based individual variations. 

The administrative procedures the Shaker Heights Read- 
ing Clinic aim toward the prevention reading difficulties 
variety examinations the kindergarten and first half 
the first grade (Grade for the purpose detecting any 
defect structure handicap function which might retard 
reading. This prevention program requires that each child 
tested during his second semester kindergarten. The Medical 
Department examines his mouth, nose, and throat; tests his 
hearing ability; tests the acuity his vision distance 
feet; and tests his eyes for possible defects structure and 
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function. Some representative from the Reading Clinic then 
gives him tests phonic power; binocular (two-eyed) vision 
reading distance; eyedness and handedness; and ma- 
turity level reading readiness, since not all children even 
normal intelligence are ready read six years age. 
light these data provision made for the care each child 
the first grade. Although many the data reported this 
article pertain first-grade entrants, enough cases have been 
studied the later grades show the need for physiological 
approach the problems reading. 

Many the tests used the Shaker Heights prevention 
program have been devised the Clinic. The construction 
these tests has been based nine assumptions: 


Most reading disabilities can prevented. 

Individual tests are essential for analysis the causes and symptoms 
reading disabilities. 

The teacher should have access instruments for the analysis problem 
cases her room and remedial materials which parallel the diagnostic 

The teacher and principal, working with the medical department, should 
able identify pedagogical problems. Too often the teacher attempts 
reading problem which one requiring the ministrations physician 
eye-specialist. these cases, the results recent researches have em- 
phasized the need physical attention before giving pedagogical help. 

Indexes specific maturations and readinesses are important tests 
general intelligence. Since most tests general intelligence require reading 
ability, children with severe reading disabilities have had their academic 
powers underestimated. 

The testing the disabled reader’s powers and habits visual sensation 
and perception the normal reading distance essential the validity 
analysis technique. The study reading disabilities should confined 
neither the sensory nor the perceptual level. 

The size type used the diagnostic materials should approximate that 
found typical reading materials for the grade-level question. 

Since the materials should practicable and free possible from con- 
troversial issues highly theoretical and questionable nature, the materials 
are simple, easily administered, and quickly interpreted. 

one theory can account for all types reading disabilities. 


fairly safe assume that major portion reading dis- 
abilities might forestalled through proper medical mea- 
sures and the postponement the initial “learning read” 
period. Several interrelated factors appear correlates 


2 Betts, Emmett Albert. “Teacher Analysis of Reading Disabilities,” Elementary Eng- 
lish (April, 1934), pp. 99-102. 
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various types reading disabilities. Significant among these 
are maturation, vision, hearing, kinaesthetic imagery, language 
handicaps, emotional aberrations, and certain external factors. 
Although these factors are related characteristic prob- 
lem cases reading, many are symptomatic rather than causal. 


The following functions are believed various investiga- 


tors related reading disabilities: 


Maturation 


Defective cerebral development (Hinshelwood, 1917) 
Delayed cerebral development (Pick, 1924) 

Confusion cerebral development (Orton, 1925) 

Physiological and psychological readiness 

Anatomical—such increase interpupillary distance. 


Vision 


Refractive errors—hypermetropia, myopia, and astigmatism. 

Anomalies binocular co-ordination—faulty fusion small images, 
convergence adductive insufficiency excess, oculomotor habits, 
size and shape ocular images 

Ocular dominance 
Imagery—after, idetic, memory 


Audition 


Acuity 
Span 
Perception—frequency range and temporal sequence sounds 


Kinaesthetic irregularities 


“Poor” eye co-ordination 
Speech defects 

Handwriting difficulties 
Spatial orientation 


Language 


vocabulary 
Foreign language 


Emotional factors 


Dislike for reading 

Instability lack integration 
“Poor” attention 

Lack motivation work 


Sex differences 


Boys outnumber girls 


External 


attendance 

Frequent change schools 

Lighting 

Size and width type, leading, and the like 


Undoubtedly, educators and psychologists have spent dis- 


proportionate amount time studying symptoms rather than 
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causes. classification the symptoms value, but 
must not stop this point. the writer’s knowledge, one 
has been able account for all types learning difficulties 
this field. This too much expected for the present. 


maturation the physiological processes involved 
reading, undoubtedly factor paramount importance 
and deserving first rank, has received too little attention. 
Indeed, there are yet adequate highly reliable tests for 
the determination psychological preparedness generally 
known “reading readiness.” Maturity function, well 
freedom from physiological defects, contributes directly 
physiological readiness read. Certain specific maturations 
after reading readiness established merit careful consideration. 

Hinshelwood maintained that defective cerebral develop- 
ment was causative factor. Pick placed the emphasis 
delayed cerebral development. The theory confusion 
cerebral development was advanced None them 
offered sufficient evidence substantiate his claim completely. 
Although Pick may have been right, part, the theory does 
not account for all such problems. Probably careful study 
specific physiological readinesses will more fruitful. the 
Shaker Heights Clinic, have found that children learn 
read with more than average ability when they are given one 
year complete the work the first semester the first 
grade (I-B). 

phase anatomical maturation meriting further research 
the increase with age the distance between the pupils the 
eyes. This interpupillary distance probably largely con- 
trolled the growth the head. any significance can 
attached this factor, would probably during the sixth 
and seventh years, the first and second grades school, when 
the greatest gain evidenced (see Table Unless the sub- 
ject compensates for this change holding the reading material 
slightly greater distance from him, more convergence 
(turning the eyes) would required maintain the same 
degree binocular co-ordination. 

Table exhibits the data relative incidental phase 
maturation, interpupillary distance (the P.D.). The measure- 


See James Hinshelwood, Congenital Word Blindness. London: Lewis, 
Pick, Medizinische Klinik, 1924; and Orton, “Word Blindness School Chil- 
dren,” Archives Neurology and Psychiatry, (November, 1925), pp. 
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ments were taken means ordinary millimeter rule, the 
subject looking object inches away. All new measure- 
ments are being taken present with Bausch and Lomb 
Interpupillary Distance Gauge, and the data are recorded for 
each chronological-age level. All squint cases were excluded. 
Although the technique used this preliminary study was un- 
refined, the results are probably significant. The greatest gain 
(see Column 5), due anatomical maturation and probably 
paralleled physiological maturation (1.9 millimeters increase 


TABLE 


(Data Recorded Millimeters) 


Number 


Pupils 


(1) 


Grade 
Grade II-A 
Grade III-B 
Grade III-A 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade V-B 
Grade VI-B 
Grade VI-A 


Total. 


P.D.), was registered the first grade time when the 
learners are required for the first time co-ordinate their eye- 
movements for close and fine work. For each millimeter in- 
crease P.D., more convergence required reading distance. 
probable that the educational term “reading readiness” 
should enlarged “physiological readiness.” 

The gains given Column Table are figured from 
median scores for each grade-level. The mean and median 
gains for certain intervals have also been computed: 


Mean Median 
Kindergarten 2.6 2.3 
Kindergarten AtoI-A....... 1.5 1.9 


5 
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our records the first-grade level, twice many 
boys girls experience difficulty with reading. Maturation is, 
doubt, highly important element the situation. Re- 
searches higher age-levels have found significant differences 
favor the girls. 

Recent researches have shown that the number reversals 
made primary children inverse proportion their ages. 
the Clinic, find low order eye co-ordination read- 
ing distance among kindergarten and some first-grade children. 
Further research needed determine whether not there 
any relationship between these two facts. Such evidence, 
the affirmative, would welcome the protagonists 
the claim that children should not required learn read 
until they are about eight ten years age; though the 
same token others may ready read five years. The 
mechanical reading habits retarded readers are usually found 
faulty. Tests reading readiness should take into ac- 
count such facts. 

part the program the Shaker Heights Clinic has 
been the construction tests secure indexes certain specific 
maturations. For rapid appraisals kindergarten children four 
tests have proved value: letter forms, word forms, auditory 
span, and auditory fusion (the fusing sounds into words). 
addition these, all second-semester kindergarten children 
are checked for binocular (two-eyed) vision, far-point fusion, 
near-point (reading distance) fusion, visual acuity (binocular 
and monocular), vertical imbalance, lateral imbalance, stere- 
opsis (depth perception), hypermetropia, myopia, and astig- 
matism. The latter tests were constructed stereoscopic slides 
and used telebinocular which modification the fa- 
miliar stereoscope. The tests may administered the class- 
room teacher. The tests, which are called the “Betts Ready 
Read Tests,” have been developed through the co-operation 
the Keystone View Company Meadville, Pennsylvania. The 
“Manual Directions” for giving the tests now ready for 
distribution the publishers. 

[Vol. No. 
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Sixth-Grade Teacher 
Studies Reading 


AND 


the past school year sixth-grade teacher 


undertook research study her own reading prob- 
lems using the pupils her home room her subjects 
and her classroom her laboratory. Her objective was 
determine, possible, the proficiency reading which group 


TABLE 


OcToBER AND JUNE 


Score October 


(1) (2) 


October 


20. 
21. 

22.. 

Number pupils 
Median score 21.3 


sixth-graders might attain without detriment the rest 
their school work. She wished develop the different kinds 
reading used these pupils and also determine the form 
vocabulary study necessary assure them means cor- 
rectly interpreting the pronunciation unfamiliar words. 

Her first step was estimate the ability the different 
members the group and get some common measures 
their reading achievement. Their intelligence quotients the 
Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence Test ranged from 135 
The ability the group was decidedly superior for only in- 
telligence quotients were below 100, while were 110 
higher. Two reading tests were given: the Chapman-Cook 
Speed Reading Test and the Gray Oral Reading Check 
Test. The scores these three tests are given Table IV. 
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The median for the group the silent-reading test (13.7) 
was slightly higher than the author’s median (12.8) for sixth 
grade. The distribution the scores this test given 
Column Table The silent-reading scores scattered 
throughout the author’s designated classifications for Grade 
from “highest” “very low.” 


TABLE 


June Rate Seconds October June 


Rate Seconds October 
60 } 4 12 111-120 | I 
Median 
TABLE 
Test OcTOBER AND JUNE 
27-28 
g-10 3 31-32 | 
33-34 
13-14 5 35-36 | I | 
17-18 Median errors 9.6 1.5 
19-20 I 


Since gauge the reading ability each child was de- 
sired the teacher, oral reading test was necessary. The 
Gray Oral Reading Check Test seemed best suited this 
purpose, for standardized rate and errors and pro- 
vides feasible measure which can administered the class- 
room teacher without too great sacrifice time testing. 
Column Table the scores for rate are given, while 
the scores for errors are given Column Table III. The 
median for the end the first semester, seconds and 
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TABLE 


THE THREE TEsTs UPON WHICH 
Was ARRANGED 


OND ne 


wn 


+ 


N 
OND 


aw 
a 


ww w 


oom 


KUHLMAN- 
ANDERSON 
INTELLI- 
GENCE 
QuoTIENT 


N 


MN 


nw 


118 
117 
117 
116 
116 


116 
116 
115 
115 


115 
115 
114 
113 
113 


Itt 

110 
110 
109 
109 


107 
104 
103 
103 
103 


103 
101 
100 
100 


Gray’s ORAL 
Test 


Rate Errors 
(3) (4) 
5 
7O 7 
100 
108 
72 | 12 
68 10 
97 16 
120 
135 16 
82 7 
123 


MAN- 

Coox 
SILENT 


READING 


Test 


Score 


19 
22 
19 


21 


18 


(—S.R.) means below the grade standard silent reading. 


> 
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| 
| 
| 13 
| | | 13 
(—S.R.) 
| 9 
(—S.R.) 
(—S.R.) 
| 12 
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errors, the only sixth-grade standard given the author 
the test. This was adjusted comparable measure for the 
first month the sixth grade seconds and errors. The 
median (75 seconds) for the group was slightly higher than the 
adjusted median, while the error median (9.6 errors) was some- 
what below the adjusted standard. 

The variation both oral- and silent-reading achievement 
was enough justify the classification the pupils into three 
accomplishment groups. Table the data used classi- 
fying the pupils, their intelligence quotients and their scores 
the two reading tests, are given, and the section, fast, aver- 
age, slow, which each was assigned indicated. The 
silent-reading scores several pupils the fast group were 
below the standard set for that group, but their general ability 
and the quality their accomplishment oral reading were 
such that they were put the fast group, with the classification 
(—S.R.) which meant deficient silent reading. These groups 
were not called “fast,” “average,” and “slow” the school- 
room. These designations were used only for purposes re- 
porting. The pupils whose silent-reading scores were deficient 
were told individually this handicap, and plans for correcting 
were proposed them. 


IFFERENT plans were arranged for each group. The mem- 

bers the fast group, whose scores were somewhat above 
the standard for rate and errors the oral-reading test, spent 
the class period reading silently books which offered some 
special interest, travel accounts, scientific in- 
formation, biography. The first consignment included such 
books Robin Hood, King Arthur, Hawthorne’s Tanglewood 
Tales and Wonder Book, Travels, Untemeyer’s 
Donkey God, Grahame’s Wind the Willows, and Hom- 
er’s each chapter several these books short 
exercises resembling standardized tests, which were read 
when the chapter was completed, were devised. The exercises 
for particular book were discussed each week the children 
who were reading the book, and their answers were checked 
with the desired answer. This led lively differences opin- 
ion and varieties interpretation. Soon card file, which 
each pupil listed the title each book read, was started. 
Only the titles books which were completed were entered 
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this file, but there was objection pupil’s starting 
book and laying aside for another which found more inter- 
esting. There were only one two copies each book avail- 
able, each pupil often was reading several books. Group 
talks about the books were held which developed into informal 
book reviews and discussions preferred characters and the 
like. These served excellent publicity notices. Soon the 
pupils the average group were asking they might spend 
some their spare time reading. These books were not taken 
from the classroom while they were the reading list; most 
them were borrowed from the city library and could kept 
only for three-week intervals. 

The plans for the pupils the average group were use 
the assigned textbooks, supplemented other somewhat easier 
books stimulate interest and improve the rate and quality 
reading. Soon the members this group were asking 
share the special books the classroom library, and they were 
welcomed soon the quality their reading improved 
sufficiently justify their release from oral reading. They 
began coming odd times before school, recess time, and 
during their free periods share the books. 

The ten pupils whose rate was slow and quality poor were 
given special attention. The class assignment was laid aside 
and easier books from which the pupils were able read flu- 
ently and with few errors were substituted. Interesting third 
and fourth readers were used. The parents these pupils 
were asked meet the teacher discuss the reading problems. 
Each was anxious assist the correction his her child’s 
reading difficulties and promised spend minutes each day 
listening the child read aloud from book suited his de- 
gree fluency. Lists the words mispronounced not rec- 
ognized were sent the teacher each week. The slow group 
had one additional reading period week—Wednesday after- 
noon after school—in which special attention was given 
these unfamiliar words. Before the year was over these pupils, 
too, were reading the books the classroom library. 


types reading activities were used with all the 
groups. Reading for enjoyment which was begun with the 
fast group extended all the groups. One hundred seventy 
books passed over the classroom bookshelves; all them were 
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read least one child the room, while Young was 
completed the pupils and sampled practically 
all them. Two pupils read books, while them read 
books more. 

the beginning the second semester, reading for enjoy- 
ment had gathered such momentum that reading for informa- 
tion was introduced. Geography was used the source the 
problems. The pupils chose topics singly groups upon 
which they prepared reports for the class. Reading gather 
information became quite popular reading for enjoyment 
for the titles some the books China, Japan, and India 
appeared the card file. 

third activity, the study words, not only contributed 
its share the improvement reading, but will hereafter 
claim place for itself the reading plans least one sixth- 
grade teacher. Simple phonic rules were reviewed, and famili- 
arity with the long and short sounds the vowels and with 
consonant sounds was assured. simple workable scheme 
word analysis was developed for the purpose enabling the 
pupils interpret unknown printed words with which they 
were familiar conversation. Soon meanings words became 
important, and the classroom copy Word Origins 
became much thumbed. During April and May the words 
Young were studied detail since all the children had read 
part the book—twenty-three finished it. 

The advance ability pronounce unfamiliar words was 
evident each the three testings—December, April, and 
June, but the greatest shrinkage word errors occurred 
the June testing. the April testing, words the Gray 
test (Set IV, Form were missed numbers pupils rang- 
ing from 24, totaling all 123 word errors; June, 
words were mispronounced from pupils, totalling 
word errors. “Conspicuous” was unknown pupils, and 
“characteristic,” the second most missed word, was unknown 
pupils. 


measure the success this continuous study sixth- 
grade reading problems classroom teacher shown 
the scores the June testings given the last columns 
Table and The June scores the silent-reading 
tests, with one exception, are above the median set the author 
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for Grade and scores are the author’s clasification 
“highest” for that grade, while the scores half the group 
fall the designations “highest” “very high” for Grade 
oral reading the median score rate and errors far 
exceeds the eighth-grade median set the author (60 seconds 
and errors). The accomplishment the elimination errors 
the part all the pupils most gratifying. The median 
scores for the group June are seconds and 1.5 errors (see 

One further measure the success the experiment the 
fact that the ten pupils the slow group all but two surpassed 
the eighth-grade error median (4) set the author, and all but 
three exceeded the rate (64 seconds) set for the middle 
Grade VII. The June scores these pupils follow: 


Rate Errors 
Pupil 7 63 3 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Pupil 


The most gratifying part the result with this group the 
sureness with which some them now attack difficult personal 
problems. Pupil 12, whose scores October were 108 seconds 
and errors and who June scored seconds and errors, 
has spent the summer studying arithmetic which she has had 
school reputation for phenomenal slowness. The self-reliance 
with which she has mastered arithmetical processes from the 
simplest combinations decimals was learned her mastery 
her reading difficulties. 

The librarian the section Columbus which the pupils 
this Grade live makes enthusiastic comments the num- 
ber books these children have borrowed during the summer. 
Many have borrowed books which were the classroom book- 
shelves last year order finish them. Others have taken 
out books which they neglected read during the year, but 
which have been enthusiastically recommended their 
classmates, that they have determined read them. 
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Give Youth Discussion Practice 
ELIZABETH WATSON POLLARD 


groups, leaders can found who are deeply interested 

fostering discussion. They are giving extra effort provide 
young people with training for participation and leadership 
talking over ideas and problems. The number young people 
high-school age, however, who are receiving this training 
discussion shockingly small. questionnaire filled out 
over three hundred fifty college students showed that over two- 
thirds them had had inadequate training discussion and 
that twenty per cent had had little experience with organ- 
ized discussion either inside outside the classroom. 

year’s study involving high schools Ohio city and 
the country high schools nearby confirmed the fact that, with 
few exceptions, student oral participation still recitation 
only. The real need for more discussion training was made 
clear that same city result co-operation with adult 
study groups. Leaders and members the majority cases 
were conscious their need for more experience with serious 
group discussion. Even manuals and personal helps 
could not make for the inadequacies their early training. 

This lack training during the high-school period may 
weaken not only class discussions college, but may hamper 
effective social, economic, and political group procedures our 
national life. not strange, then, that political and business 
leaders today who wish influence public opinion adopt propa- 
ganda techniques. Those methods which are the exact opposite 
rational discussion are gaining the most headway. can 
expect continued increase the use emotional and dictatorial 
control. Mass appeals rather than discussable issues are, and 
will continue be, emphasized unless train our youth 
co-operative group techniques and competence discussing 
real issues. the present time, one youth organization alone 
winning thousands adherents the South the most 
unhealthy stimulation hatreds and prejudices, and mys- 
tical belief social and political miracles. 

Where our life are our young people learning take 
intelligent part discussing vital problems? Where are they 


HIGH-SCHOOL classrooms and young people’s club 
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obtaining practice discussing and acting upon problems which 
are real them? 

few classrooms few schools, students engage and 
lead discussions problems which are real interest and con- 
cern them. They may even take action concerning them. 
Some church and religious organizations such the Y.W.C.A., 
and young people’s groups are also practicing real discussion. 
but drop when compared with the great mass learning, 
reciting, and reading upon material merely accepted 
authoritative, which our young people are subjected. 

their recreation time, they are under the hypnotic spell 
the motion-picture screen; they are learning become ab- 
sorbed bridge; they are learning dance and drive car. 
Their clubs are largely for social, cultural, athletic purposes. 
They are learning passive; led emotional appeals; 
shrug their shoulders contradictions; and applaud the 
loudest and most frequent speaker. Where are they learning 
enter into group-discussion activities problems which con- 
cern more fundamental wishes and 

all very well look the President the United 
States wave magic wand over our economic, political, and 
social ills. Inevitably, the character the result rests with the 
degree which the people themselves can provide intelligent 
co-operation maintaining and revising complicated mech- 
anism. move from primary secondary controls, our 
young people must trained work not only individuals, 
but participate and through groups. 

These past few years have pointed clearly the need for 
more persons who can initiate and enter into group planning 
and administration. Responsibility rests with those who are 
now educating our young people provide not few, but 
majority persons who can enter into group concerns and 
carry co-operative discussion. 

Many well-meaning people believe sincerely that group 
participation necessary adult life, but that training 
experience required become effective participant 
leader. 

While true that the exceptional leader more apt 
“born” than “made,” the majority persons, most skilled 
activities, need training and guidance. The fact that “anyone 
can discuss” being refuted wherever women’s clubs are meet- 
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ing today, wherever business groups are seeking joint action, 
and wherever administrative organizations are depending upon 
group guidance. club members and from college profes- 
sors and adult leaders and executives come complaints about 
inadequacies due lack experience handling discussion. 
Some are doing their best give belated training. All look 
teachers and leaders high-school young people increase 
the amount discussion experience. 

Some hesitate introduce much discussion because they feel 
their own inadequacies using method. For those who wish 
guidance planning and leading discussions, list printed 
helps given here, which should helpful group members 
well leaders; material and outlines specific topics are 
not included. 

still fashionable say, detest discussions, don’t 
you?” The questionnaire returns from the three hundred fifty 
college students mentioned before show definite relationship 
between those who like discussion and those who have partici- 
pated sessions that were skillfully handled. Discussions 
which have been haphazardly treated have done more take 
the method out current use than all its critics put together. 
Young people have the right full experience that type 
group conference which thoroughly planned and thought- 
fully led. The majority today are growing without it. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


aid the early steps reading frowned 

upon many educators. justification for this opinion 

presented the pupil, often found the higher 
grades, whose difficulties reading are evidently due his 
confusion and perplexity phonics. Confronted un- 
familiar word reading, begins sputter the sounds the 
individual letters without even approximating the pronunciation 
the word. few experiences with these children, whose con- 
fusion due likely the abuse phonics, are convincing 
enough enlist anyone the anti-phonics group. Another 
view the value phonics presented the use which 
second-grade child can make familiarity with consonant 
sounds and with long- and short-vowel sounds working out 
word with whose appearance unfamiliar but whose pro- 
nunciation knows. 

Phonics should not used method learning read; 
means recognizing words unfamiliar appearance but 
familiar sound. The child who respects context and meaning 
his reading can use simple phonic facts advantageously 
clues aid him the pronunciation words familiar him 
speech. should not use these sounds primarily ele- 
ments from which required build words. New words 
should come him vibrant elements meaningful context. 
Familiarity with short sounds “a” and “e” can serve differ- 
entiating between “mat” and “met,” “man” and “men,” “sand” 
and “send”; the sounds and “c” can help recognizing 
“some” and “come.” The final determinant such quandary 
should always the meaning, the context. Phonics, the 
primary grades, should means toward the objective—the 
immediate recognition words most commonly used. 

When the study words should begun will depend- 
ent upon the child’s analysis them into their constituent 
letters and sounds. The first-grade teacher should sensitive 
such development and cultivate it, but there danger 
attempting such analysis before the child ready for it. The 
earliest form word recognition should comprise the whole 
word and final mastery again takes that form. Between early 
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recognition and mastery there stage when the significant 
letters the word must become prominent and acquire their 
proportionate emphasis. The cues instant recognition must 
established. The confusion “where” with “were,” 
“when” with “then,” and “when” with “where” which char- 
acteristic some poor readers shows the necessity bringing 
the parts the word into relative prominence. Accurate but 
immediate recognition these words reading means that the 
parts each word have fallen into proper relation with each 
other and with other familiar words similar form. 

Letter sounds, phonics, should the first step the study 
words. Short words found within longer ones, long 
words made two short ones, and the like should the be- 
ginning practice dividing words into their parts. This 
word analysis may crude; this not argument for practice 
with the dictionary. The criterion success that the parts 
the analyzed word, pronounced succession, result fa- 
miliar word—a word the child has heard conversation. Such 
word analysis eventuating unfamiliar word should 
verified the dictionary. Since familiarity with the word’s 
sound the criterion, and since its context will yield the final 
judgment regarding its this word would 
use here?—such word study leads inevitably the practical 
and habitual use dictionary, interest the meaning 
new word, and the effort use such new word con- 
versation and written work. 


should systematically studied throughout the 
elementary grades. Familiarity with simple phonic rules 
combined with rough scheme word division gave the 
pupils sixth grade control over new words which increased 
throughout the year. This group, using phonics supple- 
mentary aid reading, pushed their proficiency, measured 
certain standardized tests, beyond the eighth-grade norm set 
the makers the tests. The word division, rough scheme 
syllabication, involved recognition common prefixes and 
familiarity with consonants which are not usually sepa- 
rated word division, and the like. The collection so-called 
“word families,” such “convey,” “conveyed,” “conveying,” 
and “conveyance,” which were arranged about some word found 
[Continued page 


READINGS 


Cart “Selection and Gradation Words Spelling,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXXIV (June, 1934), pp. 754-66. 

This article reports study twenty modern spellers determine the 
extent which agreement has been reached with regard the choice 
words taught; the grade-placement words; and the most effective 
method presentation, especially with reference frequency occurrence 
words textbooks, secure permanence retention. 

Analysis the spellers selected for the investigation revealed total 
208,771 words, which 13,641 were different words. Only 884 words 
(6.48 per cent) were common all Agreement the location 
words the spelling lists Grades and VIII was close. Grades 
IV, and the disagreement was marked; greatest variability was found 
Grade 

The range frequency with which words are repeated indicates that 
experts now use generally accepted principle for presentation words. 
This statement applies even words known approximately equal 
spelling difficulty which are presented the same grade—1,103 the 3,630 
words common eleven more the spellers were not listed Bucking- 
ham’s Extension the Ayres Spelling Scale, the Spelling Scales, the 
Sixteen Spelling Scales, the Youngstown Spelling Scale. Lack agreement 
the choice words that should form the spelling vocabulary for elementary- 
school children may result principally from differences kinds and amounts 
research materials used, and differences interpreting data. 

New Plan for Forming Class Groups,” Elementary 
School Journal, (June, 1934), pp. 

modified form grouping elementary platoon school Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, reported Mr. Hambrick this article. Four hundred chil- 
dren Grades and were assigned groups according their intelli- 
gence-test percentiles and scores reading test. Classes forty pupils 
were made the basis the reading scores. Reading classes were scheduled 
the same time, and when the time for reading came, each pupil went the 
room nearest his level reading. The same procedure was followed the 
grouping and teaching arithmetic and spelling. For the study the 
social studies, language, and writing, and for the study the special subjects, 
the chronological ages the children were the basis for forming class groups. 
Weekly tests were given spelling and arithmetic, and when the pupil’s test 
record and the teacher’s estimate his ability fell outside the limits the 
predetermined standards, the pupil was moved forward backward into 
adjacent group. 

Promotion and retardation are thus adjusted immediately. Under this 
flexible plan the slow pupil may finish the ordinary elementary-school curric- 
ulum little over six years without repetition due retention, may 
finish exactly six years following curriculum. normal pupil 
can finish normal length time. The superior pupil can finish less 
than six years follow enriched curriculum and finish the usual time. 
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Simon, Desirable Reading Habits Studying Cit- 
izenship,” School Review, (June, 1934), pp. 447-58. 

The reading difficulties encountered Mr. Simon his teaching the 
social sciences showed that the pupils were need training the use 
books for the location information, the collection information, and 
the organization information into written report. program meet 
these needs, particularly the field the social sciences and citizenship, 
will probably include training interpretation, overcoming vocabulary 
difficulties, and the preparation written reports. Such training will enable 
the students read content material with greater understanding and will 
improve the quality written work. this investigation, the pupils who 
had effective method study profited from the training greater 
extent than did the better pupils. 

Instruction needed the kinds thinking required person read- 
ing content material the social sciences, particularly the field citizen- 
ship. The adult today must well informed perform his citizen- 
ship activities intelligent manner; must efficient reader. 
responsibility training the pupil the kinds thinking required the 
reading citizen rests with the 


“Adult Education for Leisure,” Progressive Education, 

This article points out that have our hands two leisure problems, 
one that the unemployed, the other that the more permanent leisure 
achieved the NRA its successor. Thus far the measures used have been 
mainly keep the people amused and out mischief rather than teach 
them use their leisure for social good. The Cleveland plan here described 
made three stages. The first level would establish large number 
recreation centers throughout the city. Facilities for simple recreation and 
informal social events would provided under the guidance trained 
leader who would alert the needs those who were ready for the next 
level. The second level would consist array creative activities with 
opportunities for pursuing the arts and crafts, and for discussion and study. 
Out the co-operative experiences the first and second levels will grow 
groups the third level which are definitely working together for the social 
good. The article ends with plea educational leaders take advantage 
the leisure situation and the Federal funds available “to begin hopeful 
experimentation with the great American education the future.” 


Paper Covers 


Oakland School Teachers. Sacramento, California: State Department 
Education, 1932. pp. (State California Department Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 11) 

This study was compiled under the direction the Department Re- 
search the Oakland public schools and the Heller Committee for Research 
Social Economics. method used called the “quantity and cost esti- 
mate technique” which the study defined generalization resulting 
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from careful study the expenditures considered necessary maintain 
certain standard living.” The goods and services regarded necessities 
are noted, well the income required purchase those goods and services. 

the preface the statement made that this technique more valid 
than comparisons with the salaries other professional workers because 
makes assumptions the relative contribution which teaching makes 
society. ‘This technique assumes certain standard living and measures the 
same terms the maximum salaries received the three largest groups 
Oakland teachers: married men teaching high school, single women teach- 
ing high school, and single women teaching elementary schools. When 
the cost this standard living applied these three typical teachers, 
found that the pay for the first inadequate, while for the other two 
reasonably adequate. 

The objection which the reviewer has this method that based 
entirely economic need rather than services rendered. carried its 
logical conclusion, such factors the size the family and the number 
dependents become the criteria for salaries. Each additional child the fam- 
ily would followed increase salary. Furthermore, the income 
which teachers may have from other sources would deducted from the 
schedule since that much less would needed maintain the standard 
living taken for teachers. The reviewer believes that society can secure and 
retain competent teachers only consistently paying salaries approximating 
those received people like training and ability other occupations. 


James Supply and Demand College Teachers. Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota: University Minnesota Press, 1933. pp. 

This the first detailed study supply and demand the college level 
that has come the attention the reviewer. includes reports from 184 
colleges and universities covering data regarding conditions and 
number Masters’ and Doctors’ degrees granted, number 
appointments made, number positions vacated but not filled, and some 
information regarding methods which colleges contact their new employees. 

The average number appointments per institution decreased from 
ophy among the new appointees increased from per cent 
22.4 per cent although more than fifth the new appointees 
had only Bachelors’ degrees. Forty-one institutions reported re- 
ductions 114 people; whereas reported reductions for 
228 people. There seemed definite increase the per- 
centage women the reductions and decrease the percentage 
women appointed over previous years. the basis data received, the 
author estimated that least 400 the 1,939 people who were awarded 
Doctors’ degrees failed secure positions for The 
general conclusion the author that the supply persons qualified teach 
college increasing; whereas the demand for college workers decreasing. 

Data are tabulated considerable detail regarding subjects and types 
institutions. Although the institutions included constitute only 17.5 per cent 
all the higher educational institutions, other than junior colleges, and al- 
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though complete data could not obtained some instances, the study 
should read with keen interest people engaged the training college 
teachers since suggests number possible trends the relationships be- 
tween supply and demand the college field. 


Books Read 


Morrison, Henry The Evolving Common School. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 1933. pp. 

this lecture Mr. Morrison presents succinct statement the 
culties, particularly these grow out the economic morass the moment, 
which face discontinuous system education. His discussion points the 
necessity for serious reconstruction that administrative thought which has 
given discrete school units. These attend minor phases the educative 
process with such rare exclusiveness that the attainment unity prevented. 
the force economic pressure Mr. Morrison sees instrument that will 
bring education school which will more agency for promoting 
“common content and discipline” than will “happy hunting ground 
special interests.” 

doubtful that the task discovering the central purpose the con- 
tinuous school unit which the author visualizes emerging from our present 
confusion simple his statement suggests. Some will feel that greater 
change has taken place, and will continue take place, the social scene 
than Mr. Morrison admits. important, however, that has cleared the 
way for significant thought about basic purposes. The book important 
contribution this lecture series. 


ANDERSON 


Dalton School, New York 


French Educational Theorists. Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia: Crawford, 1933. 134 pp. 

This brief discussion the educational writings Rabelais, Mon- 
taigne, Fénelon, and Rousseau, whom the first three, least, are too little 
known American students education. While the present volume suffers 
from brevity, oversimplification, and occasional poor English, may prove 
useful those need introduction these men. will not take the 
place the writings the men themselves, fuller and better exposi- 
tions them. 


EckELBERRY 


American Colossus: The Singular Career 
Alexander Hamilton. Boston: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 
318 pp. 

For readers with little background history, this volume will 
furnish interesting account Hamilton’s life; but adds nothing what 
earlier biographies have presented; and reveals the subject far too heroic 
light. The play economic forces and class interests utterly neglected. 
Hamilton the “colossus” who unselfishly looks the public welfare, and his 
critics and opponents are captious, selfish, unenlightened. Nowhere 
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there real attempt analyze his political and economic philosophy and 
explain the distrust and enmities aroused. 

The bibliography consists only the better-known printed works, manu- 
script and newspaper materials having been untouched. significant omission 
from the authorities cited the name Charles Beard, whose economic 
interpretations the period are landmarks the writing American history. 


Psychology and the New Education. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1933. pp. 

This book refreshing. almost restores one’s high hope that after all 
psychology may become the basic science education—a hope that some 
have found hard maintain during the past ten years conflicting psy- 
chologies which have had little offer assured and practical application. 
Not that Mr. Pressey’s book gives closely knit science psychology 
even any new hypotheses that are basic the sense that the fundamental laws 
physics are basic the process explaining the physical universe. Far 
from it. Psychology presented Mr. Pressey’s book still the process 
becoming science; the inadequate and tentative character the conclu- 
sions that may stated indeed major feature the treatment. The 
author revives the psychological faith the educationist largely because “the 
aim has been not much systematic presentation psychological data 
and theory maximal usefulness contributing the understanding 
educational problems.” 

Probably the fundamental notion that dominated the preparation the 
book was the conviction that know well and much about how humans 
actually behave under all kinds conditions that the studies these data 
yield richer results immediate value than the painstaking and still dubious 
anatomical and biological researches that generally characterize the approach 
the laws psychology. One might well hesitate accept all the implica- 
tions this conviction the development the science were the objective, 
but the student education should grateful for Mr. Pressey’s venture. 
careful summaries hundreds studies that are directed toward what the 
author calls “the humanizing” psychology, the educationist will find much 
that interest and perhaps direct suggestion that will affect teaching 
practice. This may may not psychology, but useful. 


fice the Director Study, 1932. 560 pp. 

The present volume concludes series reports medical education 
which began January, 1927, the instigation the Association Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges. Under the direction Dr. Willard Rappleye 
careful analysis has been made the social aspects medical practice itself 
and the methods institutions which attempt prepare members the med- 
ical profession perform such services. discusses such topics specializa- 
tion, physicians’ incomes, the economics medical care, sickness insurance, 
industrial medicine, group practice, and hospitals. Throughout, the discussion 
emphasis upon better, not cheaper, medical service. 
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The report valuable contribution our understanding the chang- 
ing social conditions which have been process since the World War. 
invaluable anyone interested the application the art and science 
medicine the solution the problems which disease and low vitality force 
upon society modern America. There appendix 161 tables, which 
offers mine information, and adequate index. 

Ohio Public Health Association 


Carried Higher Educational Institutions, Including Normal Schools, 
Teachers Colleges, and Universities. Abilene, Texas: Abilene Christian 
College, 1933. pp. 

This questionnaire survey covered the organization and administration 
teacher-placement activities 585 normal schools, colleges, universities, 
junior colleges, and teachers’ colleges. The reports, collected part the 
National Survey the Education Teachers, present data that are nation- 
wide and rather complete, regarding the present status teacher-placement 
Factors studied include the financial support given teacher-placement offices, 
the extent service rendered, the professional qualifications the directors, 
and the policies which govern the activities those charge. valuable 
part contains statements principles which should underlie the policies and 
activities placement office. 

The median director teacher-placement office man forty-four 
years age, holding Master’s degree and the rank professor. has had 
courses personnel, guidance, placement, but has had years 
teaching experience. does some teaching and holds one other administra- 
tive position. His office recommends two three teachers for each “call.” 
fees are charged. This report probably the most complete survey 
teacher-placement activities existence. real contribution the litera- 
ture this important area college administration. 


The Sound Picture Science Teaching. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press, 1933. pp. (Harvard Studies 
Education, Vol. 20) 

This study adds the growing volume data pointing the superiority 
motion-picture films supplementary aids the teaching scientific 
subjects. Using films which applied directly the subject taught and which 
definitely supplemented the textual materials, the results indicate that these 
films brought about cent gain student achievement and 
per cent greater proportionate retention the subject-matter over period 
weeks. The group ninth-grade pupils taught with films was balanced 
with the control group with respect all apparently significant factors. The 
data are statistically treated, and the significance the results appears 
well established. 

The gains recorded this experiment are apparently somewhat higher 
than reported for silent films other studies. attempt, however, was made 
compare sound films with silent films, with films presented with explana- 
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tory comments the teacher. sound film does present the material more 
uniformly various groups than may done when comments are given 
different teachers and, assuming that the film monologue 

The topics tested were physiography and biology part the course 
general science. The films the former proved more effective than 
those biology. The author states that the films physiography were better 
composed, and the script the films, printed the appendix, certainly leads 
biologist believe that the biology films were open improvement. great 
array animal types were covered with only superficial comments, and num- 
ber inaccurate and teleological statements were made. There apparent 
reason, inherent the nature the subject, for assuming that biology cannot 
presented films effectively other phases science. 

Joun 


FisHBEIN, Morris. Frontiers Medicine. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins 
Company, 1933. pp. 

The author has written lucid and vivid description the great epochs 
marking the advances the medical frontier into the unknown which still 
veils our life tides. The epic the pioneers the field medicine told 
the following time spans: the period practice previous Hippocrates; 
the period marked the labors Hippocrates and Galen; the lag due 
religious fanaticism during the Middle Ages; the revolt against Galen, which 
Paracelsus led; the rise anatomy, inspired Vesalius; the rise physiol- 
ogy, along with Harvey’s researches into the circulation the blood; the 
growth clinical medicine, led Sydenham; Pasteur’s pioneer work the 
germ causation disease; and the rapid introduction mechanical extensions 
the human senses, which improved man’s ability study and treat diseases. 
Source quotations add the value this summary medical progress. 


Fay Cooper. The Long Road from Savagery Civilization. Balti- 
more: Williams and Wilkins Company, 1933. pp. 

The world beginning analyze its own cultures, question whence 
they came, and whether men can direct their growth more wisely the 
future. This book provides introduction for any layman the science 
anthropology which attempts understand our present cultures follow- 
ing men they climbed the road from savagery civilization.” 

Mr. Cole narrates the story the long climb most clearly and vividly, 
and the illustrations drawn from the Logan Museum add the reality the 
epic. One travels Java and China with him look for the first traces 
man. One sees the Neanderthal Men fight for existence the edge the last 
ice sheet. Cro-Magnon Men, better physical type than are, drive 
them out, but rise higher than the hunting stage without pottery, the 
bow and arrow. The New Stone Men surge forward obliterate them and 
develop the great fundamental civilization, agriculture, and see them 
world landscape ranging from Swiss Lake Dwellers Mayans. The nar- 
rative leaps through the coming the Metal Ages the Roman legions 
bearing the civilization the Mediterranean our unwilling ancestors. New 
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cultures rise from the ashes the old, and one inclined throw Spengler’s 
Untergang des Abendlandes into the waste basket the pessimistic tract 
Junker. 

This book tantalizes the reader and impels him read further the field 
which says: Let tolerant all mankind, acknowledge our debt the 
past, and progress further along the long trail from savagery civilization. 

Henry 


Brown, Epwin Problems Classroom Management. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933. pp. 

This volume case-study approach the problem school manage- 
ment, and designed primarily supplement Sears’ Classroom Organization 
and Control. author considers satisfactory for use with any textbook 
classroom management, or, “in the hands well-informed teacher,” may 
used without supplementary textbook provided that the selected refer- 
ences the end each chapter are utilized for background material. 

The book made practical problems which every teacher faces. 
These problems are clearly and interestingly stated and are followed ex- 
haustive lists questions which are designed direct the student’s thinking. 
Many these problems are selected from actual school situations; others are 
gleaned from the writings professional educators. The scope the volume 
exceedingly wide. The problems cover practically the entire field edu- 
cation. Aims, curriculum, methods, supervised study, well “teacher 
training and growth,” are included phases classroom management. This 
all-inclusive treatment suggests that professional educators ought consider 
the desirability abandoning such terms management” and 
“school control” which traditionally implied rather narrow and artificial 
area training, and which the light the newer conception learning 
and teaching, are not easily treated apart from the educative process whole. 

ALBERTY 


Editorial Comment 

[Continued from page 
the reading lesson, extended the pupils’ familiarity with 
words having similar form and related meaning. 

study” has acquired unpleasant associations many 
educational circles. Perhaps more than any other subject the 
study words carries with tendency toward formalism. 
Drills various sorts are helpful, but the ease with which such 
drills become ends themselves explains the reproaches com- 
monly leveled against word study. Arranged meaningful 
way, the study words will usefully supplement the child’s 
activities learning read. 


TESTS 


analytical evaluation themselves. The Character 

Inventory designed for that purpose. consists 
ten-point rating scale for each ten traits. Each point the 
scale for each trait described another word representing 
some degree the trait. For example, point the “cour- 
tesy” scale described the word “refined,” point the 
word “respectful,” and point the word “vulgar.” Each 
the other points also described. The child decides which word 
each trait best describes himself and checks that word. The 
sheet upon which the child writes has carbon back which marks 
the next sheet. the second sheet scale from 100. 
This enables the child translate his judgments into numerical 
evaluations after has first made and recorded decisions about 
himself. 

The inventory chart may used classes stimulate dis- 
cussion about the meaning each word terms the behavior 
children life situations. The word “refined,” for example, 
generalization from behavior variety situations. 

The Character Inventory has been constructed 
Dougherty, O’Reilly, and Mary Mannix, and pub- 
lished the Public School Publishing Company. 


Drake Musical Memory Test merits the consideration 
teachers music. Two bars selection are played 
the presence the students. After pause the same melody 
played again, but the key has been changed, the time, 
some note notes. The students are decide what has been 
done the melody the second playing and indicate 
record sheet. Some melodies are played three times, and others 
are played many seven times. Some are played the same 
the original selection. The behavior required the students 
often described the layman “an ear for music.” One 
cannot tell from the data the Manual Directions whether 
the test can used effectively predict success music. This 
important feature the test should experimented with. 
The test has been constructed Drake and pub- 
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lished two forms the Public School Publishing Company. 
The reliability one form about .75. The reliability the 
two forms used the same time about .88. Age, sex, and 
grade-percentile norms are provided for each form the test 
and for both forms when used together. 


major important outcome shorthand teaching the 
ability take and transcribe dictation, accurately and rap- 
idly. This objective composed three subsidiary objectives, 
correct transcription, spelling, and punctuation. also implies 
the application the principles shorthand writing and the 
appropriate use phrasing. The Commercial Education Sur- 
vey Tests, prepared Edith Bisbee and published the 
Public School Publishing Company, attack these outcomes 
shorthand teaching separately. Part one consists series 
sentences which the students are write shorthand. This 
provides the students with opportunity apply principles 
shorthand writing and use phrasing appropriately. This type 
behavior may different from being able recall the 
principles shorthand writing; but after all the ability use 
those principles the important outcome teachers are trying 
develop their students. Part two consists dictation vari- 
ous rates speed and can scored for errors transcription, 
spelling, and punctuation. Part three consists spelling dic- 
tation test. 

The set tests published two forms, one for junior 
shorthand and one for senior shorthand. Part one both forms 
the same. part two the junior form, the student tran- 
scribes the dictation his own handwriting; the senior form, 
transcribes the typewriter. The letters dictated 
the two forms are different. The words spelled part 
three are also different. 

The Teacher’s Manual gives evidence the reliability 
the tests. One wonders whether the dictation long enough 
and whether the ability take dictation any one time 
cient yield results which are quite similar those obtained 
the test included samples other types material, was longer, 
and the behavior the student had been sampled different 
times. 
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